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Vocational Guidance Deliver y Systems 

Preparing Students for the World of Work 



Taking that first giant step into the 
working \vorld has always been dif- 
ficult. For today's youth, the prob- 
lems are compounded — competi- 
tion is particularly keen, job oppor- 
tunities for those without prepara- 
tion are limited, and employers can 
afford to be highly selective. 

What are our high schools doing 
to prepare students for that first job? 
The answer to that question may be 
"not enough." 

Generally, high schools have 
offered three courses of study — a 
college preparatory course empha- 
sizing academic subjects, a voca- 
tional program, of "genferal educa- 
tion. " A decade ago, approximately 
44 percent of the nation's students 
were enrolled in college preparatory 
courses, 32 percent were in general 
education", and 24 percent were 

# vocational students. During the last 
10 years, as the range of options has 
increased and more students are 
undecided about what they will do 
after graduation, that pattern has 
shifted. Now, enrollments in general 
education are reaching new highs — 
mostly at the expense, of the aca- 
demic curriculum (see Figure). 

Evidence that high school coun- 
selors, who for the most part have 
academic backgrounds, are not 
equipped to provide realistic voca- 
tional guidance wap one of the con- 
cerns expressed by members of the 
Southern Regional Education 
Board's (SREB) TaskForce on Higher 
Education and the Schools. And, in 
its report, The Need /or Quality, the 
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Task Force recommends more effec- 
tive delivery of vocational guidance 
in the region's high schools. 

Through on-site visits and tele- 
phone interviews, SREB staff under- 
took to determine what is being 
done in the region's 4iigh schools 
to provide effective guidance to vast 
numbers of students who will soon 
be entering the wo'rkLof work. This 
report .summarizes the SREB 
findings. 

* 

Education and Work » 

Moving from school to the work- 
place is perceived as a critical stage 
of transition. Both high^chools and 
colleges are blamed for failure to 
prepare their students for the world 
of work. The American educational 
system, grounded on the premise of 
preserving all career opportunities 
for all students as long as possible, 
places little emphasis on realistic 
decision making^ high school stu- 
dents about their occupational 
futures. Improving the movement 
from education to k job may depend 
on earlier decisions by students 
about themselves and their firtures, . 
even though it is now becoming 
increasingly common for several 
career changes to take place during 
an individual's lifetime. 

In this context, counseling pro- 
grams to help all of our youth pre- 
pare for the transition to, and 
satisfaction in, the world of work are 
of utmost importance. Vocational 
guidance involves gaining informa- 



tion about oneself and one's abili- 
ties, about occupational descrip- 
tions and needed training, and 
about advisement on available high 
school courses and the applicability 
of those courses. It includes relevant 
data about college programs, post- 
secondary, opportunities, careers for 
the high school graduate, appren- 
- ticeships, and, possibly, job place- 
ment. In addition, some students 
need advice on employability skills, 
such as job interviewing techniques 
and the completing of job applica- 
tion forms. 

Schools, for the most p^j^ have 
accepted the function of providing 
vocational guidance, but have not 
been overly successful in efforts to 
provide the necessary advisement, 
nor have they enlisted or gained 
help from the community. For some, 
students, the family plays a large 
part in the process; but for others, 
this responsibility has been turned 
over to the school without a com- 
mensurate emphasis by the school 
for the counseling of these students. 

In most schools no one assumes 
primary responsibility for assisting 
students in deciding on vocational 
programs. Vocational students do 
receive some counseling from teach- 
ers once they are enrolled in those 
programs; however, 30 percent of 
the vocational students In one study 
were dissatisfied with their choices. 
TVvo recfent major studies indicate 
that over one-half of the vocational 
students and one-third of the gen- 
eral and college . preparatory stu- 
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dents never dibnibbed Luur^e 
choices with counselors. 



Guidance Staffing ana tit ration' 
Total guidance staffing is a prob- 
lem in* many areas of the coumry, 
especially in rural settings;Jfre- 
quently lesl than half of the stu- 
dents at the secondary level haw 
access to guidance programs ^nd 
even fewer students at the elemen- 
> tary level. For instance, in Georgia, 
during the 1977-78 school year, 
approximate^ one high school 
counselor was available for^every 
450 students. These counselors 
.were unevenly distributed, with 
some smaller systems having none 
at all. In regions of the country that 
have declining enrollments and 
tight budgets, substantial numbers 
of guidance personnel have been 
laid off Currently this does not 
appear to be happening in the Sun- 
belt area. 

In addition toth^sparsity of guid- 
ance personnel in some localities, it 
is widely known that school guid- 
ance personnel-have lifnited oppor- 
tunity to l7 guide and counsel." 
Campbell's national survey revealed 
that counselors spend 60 percent of 
their time on duties other thaji 
counseling. A recent survey by the 
Georgia Vocational Advisory Coun- 
cil showed "that a majority of Geor- 
gia's high school counselors spend 
10 ro 40 percent of their time on 
clerical dilties. 

The responsibilities of guidance 
personnel may include crisis coun- 
seling, testing, scheduling, process- 
ing college applications and recom- 
mendations, monitoring graduation 
requirements, dealing with parental 
concerns, following-up students 
who do not pass competency test- 
ing, and providing vocational guid- 
ance In response to a question 
about the duties of the counselor, a 
state guidance director said that . 
most states want the role of the guid- 
ance counselor to be flexible, there- 
fore, narrowly defined job descrip- 
tions are rare. Because of this, 
counselors often must .assume tasks 
within the school setting that are not 
related directly to the counseling 
function or that could be accom- 
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plished by clerical personnel or the 
use of techn6lo|ical processes. . 

Aammisttative Support 

The emphasis and tone of guid- 
ance programs and the priority- of 
vocational guidance are largely 
determined by the school district s 
central administration. In terms of 
coordination of the total guidance 
system, support from the school dis- 
trict's central office appears to.be a 
necessary comporf&nt in a success- 
ful program. The importance of the 
program,, as perceived by the super- 
intendent, is echoed in the princi- 
pal's response within the school. 
Relevance of a guidance program 
and its function are certainly 
reflected in the roles thatthe princi- 
pal se6s for the guidance personnel 
within the school. The assignment 
of duties thai do not relate to the 
guidance program or lack of support 
for in-service programs would seem 
to indicate that guidance is not 
highly valued. No matter what 
delivery system for guidance ys 
being used by school systems, the 
importance of the principal in mak- 
ing the system work was consis- 
tently indicated by the personnel 
interviewed. 

'A 



Preparation Programs 

Graduates of counselor education 
preparation programs are being 
employed in a variety of settings, 
with school counseling no longer 
attracting the majority of graduates. 
A national leader in vocational 
guidance attributes this to low. pay 
and poor working conditions. A sur- 
vey completed by Hollis and Wante* 
in 1980 noted that approximately 
22,000 students, at all degree levels, 
graduate each year with a counsel- 
ing major. Of these, only about 
10,000 specialized school counsel- 
ing. At one large Southern univer- 
sity, of the 15 counseling faculty, 
only 3 were engaged in teaching 
school counseling. 

Preparation for vocational coun- 
seling is not a major thrust of the 
total preparation program for a high 
school counselor. Usually only one 
or two of the conrses taken are 
directed Specifically to work-related 
information and counseling. Only 
10 percent of the items on the com- 
petency examination for certifica- 
tion in Georgia deal with vocational 
counseling. In addition, most 
school counselors have very little 
work experience outside the school 
setting. Woellner's 1980 survey of 
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certification standards indices 
that among the SREfi states, only 
Arkansas requires that secondary 
guidance counselors have work 
experience other than in a school. 
Certification requirements for 
courses specific to vocational coun- 
seling vary, but do not constitute a 
great emphasis in any state. 

Job Placement 

When the stibject of vocational 
guidance is discussed, the matter of 
whether or not job placement 
shquld be^a function of the schools 
comes into focus. In the Education 
Amendments of 1972, Congress 
* mandated the Commissioner of 
'Education to ."promote and encour- 
age occupational preparation, coun- 
seling and guidance, and job place- 
ment or placement in postsecond- 
ary education programs as a respon- 
sibility .of elementary and second- 
aryschobls." 
The question may be decided on a 
* state level, in Florida, for example, 
job placement is legislatively man- 
, dated in a Student Servrces Act. 
More often decisions to include job 
placement ajb made at the local 
level,' with great variations within 
* and between 'school districts*. The 
function of job placement ranges 
from helping students obtain part- 
time employment while in school to 
active placement of graduates in 
full-time jobs. The emphasis on job 
placement often maybe simply a 
t reflection of the willingness of the 
counselor to become involved in 
such activities. Historically, the 
reaction in public high schools has 
been to draw back from job place- 
ment, partly because the counselors 
already had more than they could 
handle. If job placement is to be 
given a low priority or totally 
excluded from the mission of a pub- 
lic school system, that decision 
should be based on serious policy 
considerations rather than on such 
incidental grounds. 

Job placement is being addressed 
in some parts of the* region by con- 
sortia such as the Atlanta Partner- 
ship of Business and Education, 
Incorporated, a non-profit organiza- 
tion established by the Atlanta Pub- 
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lie School System and local busi- 
ness, industrial, and political lead- 
ers. One of their urgent goals is to 
seek out students who are academ- 
ically at the bottom of each graduat- 
ing class and help them, find and 
keep jobs. 

Implications 

Schools in the SREB region' are 
Spending approximately $300 mil- 
lion per year for salaries of guidance 
counselors Are they being utilized 
in the most effective manner, given 
their training and educational back- 
ground 9 When lack of staffing is 
combined with the increasing needs 
of youths who are dropping 'out, 
who lack employability Skills, or 
who do aot have access ta training 
opportunities, the implications for 
vocational guidance ate com- 
pounded Is it too much \o expect 
that present counselors Mil have 
sufficient time or can be trained to 
do an adequate job of vocational 
counseling 7 What other Resources 
can be used to assist the counselors 
in delivering vocational guidance? 
Should special personnel be 
brought into the school to address 

. . . counselors often 
must assume tasks 
within the,schoo| 
setting that are'npt 
related directly the 
counseling function 



vocational guidance? These are rele- 
vant questions in examining vari- 
ous vocational guidance; delivery 
systems. 

Delivery Systems 

Counselor-Centered Systems 
Most guidance pattern^ used in 
high schools today are counselor- 
centered. In this type of system, the 
counselor is the major person 
responsible for delivering guidance 
to all students. Although such pat- 
terns are theoretically premising, 



pften they have not Been successful 
in practice. The discrepancy 
between what is and what should be 
is evident in the vast amount of criti- 
cism in tljejiterature, as well ps tjie. 
concerns, voiced by studehts, par- 
ents, teachers, administrators, and 
outside agencies. This is* not to say 
that this ihodel has not workect in 
some schoolsj for the effective deliv- 
ery of vocational guidance. 

In a high school visited in a rural 
community in northeast Georgia, 
the*guidance counselor apparently 
has responded well to the needs of 
the students despite the large nqm- 
bers she serves. Of the^chool's 1,100 
students, about 75 percent enter the 
job market upon graduation and 
over the years the counselor has 
been able to attend to the vocational 
needs of this large number 'of stu- 
dents. In addition to counseling for 
coursework, she has kept herself up- 
to-date, has researched local 
employment needs and trends, and 
has been able to pinpoint available 
jobs in the surrounding community 
through employer contacts that she 
has cultivated. When she learned 
that a group of nearby nursing 
homes was looking for trained per- 
sonnel, she helped set up new 
'courses in the vocational education 
department to train students for 
work in these jobs. Now, under a 
move to decentralize the guidance 
services, she spends most of her 
time preparing materials for use by 
the teachers. This counselor copes 
with crisis counseling and consider- 
able paperwork in addition to her 
commitment to her students in the 
area of vocational counseling. When 
asked her opinion on the ability of 
new counselors to functron, she 
said that they are usually over- 
whelmed. This counselor demon- 
strates that the centralized model 
can work, given an energetic and 
creative person. 

In a metropolitan district in Mary- 
land, one thrust of the counselor- 
centered guidance system has been 
to counsel students about the voca- 
tional programs offered, since a 
large percentage of the students in • 
the district are enrolled in general 
education programs. The vocational 



guidance emphasizes job descrip- 
tions and opportunities, and avail- 
able programs in vocational areas. 
By concentrating in a vocational 
"area Father than on general educa- 
tion, additional students will have 
marketable skills upon graduation 
hpm high school. The program for 
vocational guidance receives strong 
central office support, with 
resources and materials' available 
for the counselors. 

One Virginia communit} has set 
up an industrial ^shadowing" expe- 
rience in response to the criticism 
that counselors do not have a realis- 
tic view of job markets and, there- 
fore, do not function well in voca- 
tional guidance. Counselors, from 
area junior and senior high schools 
follow workers in many different 
jobs in a local plant manufacturing 
television sets. The program 
-includes lectures, in addition to the 
shadowing experience, to familiar- 
ize the counselors with types of jobs 
available. 

Decentralized Systems 
If, in many instances, counselor- 
centered guidance delivery sv stems 
do not provide the necessary voca- 
tional guidance, then whatsis the 
answer? Decentralized guidance 
systems, in which thtf teachers 
deliyer most of tjie guidance ser- 
vices, with the counselor as the 
coordinator, are one option. 

An*fexample ol the decentralized 
approach is the newly proposed 
plan for comprehensive guidance in 
the state of Georgia. The system is 
based on the idea that if each stu- 
dent can relate personally to one 
adult in the high -school, then fac- 
ulty, students, and parents will be 
more satisfied with the guidance 
system. Each teacher, counselor, 
administrator, and specialist in the 
school will act as an advisor to a 
group of 15 tp 20 students. The 
advisor's role includes program 
planning, parental contact, and 
social development of each student. 
In-service training will be provided 
to help the advisors acquire needed 
skills in employability training, 
career exploration and preparation, 
and individual career development. 



Each advisor will work with the 
same 15 to 20 students throughout 
their high school careers. In cen- 
tralized models, student-counselor 
interactions occur on a limited 
b^sis. In tfti^decentralized model, 
counselors would serve as coordi- 
nators of the program and as the 
prime resources for teacher adv isors 
ajjd students, along with their 
cluties in areas for which they are 
trained, such as crisis-counseling. 
The> w ill be released from an abun- 
dance of paperwork to prov ide time 
to use their talents and training to a 
greater degree. 

There is no question that teachers 
have a great deal of influence on stu- 
dents. However, substantial involve- 
ment in a school guidance program 
on the part of teachers has not been 
achieved in most schools. Ver> little 
research about teachers' attitudes 
toward guidance has been done, 
therefore, it is not clear how teach- 
ers function in a decentralized 
model. The attitude of the central 
office and individual school admin- 
istration toward such a system, and 
the teachers' initial involtement in 
the planning process may be very 
important variables in the imple- 
mentation of a decentralized guid- 
ance plan. In-service support is of 
utmost importance, and would be 



No matter what 
delivery system for 
guidance is being*iised 
by school systems, the 
importance of the school 
principal in making the 
system work was 
copsistently indicated .... 



the responsibility of the counseling 
staff. Leadership is certainly needed 
to effectively plan, organize, and 
implement a decentralized plan. 



assume the role it deserves under 
this type of plan? Would the teacher- 



advisor \fe able to aCquire the exper- 
tise necessar} to advise students 
about employabilit} skills and the 
labor marketLAVould enough sup- 
pprt be available to the teacher to 
give students the proper guidance? 

"Jobs for America's Graduates" 
Another approach be,ing used to^ 
improve vocational guidance is the' 
Jobs for America s Graduates pro- 
gram that is being piloted in several 
parts of the country. This program is 
an outgrowth of Jobs for Delaware 
Graduates, which is a public, non- 
profit corporation designed to 
reduce the high rate of unemploy- 
ment among the high school youth 
in that state. The Jobs for Delaware 
Graduates is a result of tjie com- 
bined efforts oP business, industry, 
education, -community, and labor 
leader^ to ensure a positive transi- 
tion from high school to the world qf 
work. The target population for the 
program is the general education 
students, who make up an inor- 
dinately high proportion of jobless 
high school graduates in the state of 
Delaware. The focus of the program 
is job-preparation service — helping 
students acquire pre-employability 
skills/ teaching them how to 
research job opportunities, and 
motivating positive work behavior 
and attitudes. The Jobs for Delaware 
Graduates program is funded by the 
U.S. Department of Labor, the Ford 
and Rockefeller Foundations, local 
foundations, local industries, and 
the state of Delaware, 

6ne of the five test sites for the 
national program is the Jobs for High 
School Graduates in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. Begun during the 1980-81 
school year with three high schools, 
nine high schools are now par- 
ticipating, and plans call for expan- 
sion to-all of the city's 27 high 
schools in 1982-83. The targeted 
population for 1982-83 will be 
seniors who are in general educa- 
tion programs. The goal is to reach 
approximately 75 percent of those 
students. Currently the number of 
students per job specialist varies 



Would vocational guidance^ bg frfreen 23 and 42. The job special 



ists, ideally, have backgrounds in 
counseling, teaching, and business. 
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However, tffe personality of the per- 
son is of great importance to qualify 
for a position. Job specialist* pre- 
* pare students for employment, find 
jobs for the students, and follow the 
students for a nine-month period 
after the job begins. Participation in 
the program is voluntary on the part 
of the student, and the job specialist 
works with the students during free 
time or before and after school 
hours. 

Occupational Specialists 
Another delivery system for voca- 
tional guidance is the occupational 
specialist program initiated by the 
Florida legislature in 1970. The leg- 
islature funded the program to help 
school boards adcU personnel to 
assist those students who were not 
college-bound or who were poten- 
tial dropouts to make realistic career 
choices Today the program is no 
longer limited to that population. 
The goal of the occupational/place- 
ment specialists, as they are now 
called, is to assist students in their 
understanding and participation in 
the world of work. The specialist 
program is designed to be part of a 
total guidance program, aiming at 
balance through a person who has 
expertise in the work world, and can 
provide students with current infor- 
mation about the labor market and 
its changing trends. State qualifica- 
tions for the position are that a can- 
didate be 20 years of age, have been 
gainfully employed for not less than 
two years in a position other than 
teaching, and be able to provide 
written evidence of the ability to 
relate to young people. These are 
minimum state requirements, and 
local districts often impose other 
qualifications, such as four to five 
years of work experience. Tempo- 
rary certification is given by the 
state, with permanent certification 
only after three years of successful 
service, the completion of a local 
training program, and recommenda- 
tion by the local superintendent. 

In Joyce Chick's recent survey of 
the Florida program, it was found 
that 51 of the state's 67 counties have 
occupational specialist programs in 
their public schools. Ninety-five 



percent of the occupational special- 
ists have six or more years of work 
experience, 80 percent have post- 
secondary training, and 42 percent 
possess bachelor's or master's 
degrees. Over one-half of the 



The discrepancy 
between what is and 
what should be is 
evident in' . . . the 
concerns voiced by 
students, parents, 
teachers, administrators, 
and outside agencies. 

occupational specialists are 
employed in high schools, with the 
remainder in junior high and ele- 
mentary schools. The ratio of 
occupational specialists to students 
is approximately 1,335 students per 
specialist. Usually each school is 
assigned one occupational special- 
ist, thus the student/specialist ratio 
varies considerably, depending on 
the size of the school. 

Good people aijd staff develop- 
ment are the keys to effective 
occupational specialist programs. 
In two systems that were visited, 
both directors felt the need to get 
good persons who are self-starters, 
who like people, particularly young 
persons, who are outgoing, and who 
are not afraid to go out and ask for 
something. One director stressed 
the importance of top quality in- 
service training. In some districts, 
candidates for the jobs are pre- 
screened by a central office admin- 
istrator before final choices are 
made by the school principal, and 
one district recently instituted a 
selection committee made up of 
teachers, counselors and admin- 
istrators, and an occupational spe- 
cialist. Turnover of occupational 
specialist faculty is fairly low so 
usually large numbers of applicants 
are available for a relatively small 
number of openings. Adminis- 
tratively,' around 75 percent of the 



programs are handled through the 
Department of Guidance and the 
other 25 percent of the districts 
administer their programs under the 
Vocational Education pepartment 
of the local school system. In all 
cases, specialists work in a particu- 
lar school under the direction of the 
school principal. , * 

Job descriptions and actual func- 
tions of the occupational specialist 
vapy with the philosophy of the 
local district and the individual 
school administration. The accep- 
tance of the occupational specialist 
on the "guidance team" is usually 
directly related to the principal's 
attitude toward the program. The 
physical location of the occupa- 
tional specialist in the building is 
often an indication of the attitude of 
the principal (and possibly of the 
director of the guidance services in 
the school) toward the occupational 
• specialist program. If the specialist 
is housed fn the same area as the 
guidance counselors and given sim- 
ilar office space, then usually the 
specialist is considered a member of 
the guidance team. If the occupa- 
tional specialist is housed in 
inferior space or at a distance from 
the guidance personnel, this might 
be an indication of the administra- 
tion's negative attitude toward the 
program. Additional duties that are 
not a part of those usually assigned 
to ibf specialist, such as bus duty, 
study hall supervision and the like, 
may indicate that the principal 
views the specialist as just another 
person on the staff who is available 
for these extra chores. In a recent 
study completed in three south 
Florida schools by the local JOBS 
committee, the actual time spent on 
vocational counseling varied from 5 
to 30 percent of the occupational 
specialist's time. Interviews with 
the specialists revealed that their 
jobs need to be reorganized to elimi- 
nate time spent on testing, social 
problems, and hall duties. Large 
ratios of students to speeialists were 
also indicated as a hindrance to • 
effectively accomplishing the job. 

Roles for occupational specialists 
within the school setting may also 
be determined in part by the needs 
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of the student population. One 
occupational specialist who worked 
in a school in a large Florida district 
where 75 percent of the students 
had part-time jobs spent quite a bit 
of time placing students in part- 
time jobs during their high school 
career or finding full-time jobs upon 
graduation) He had many personal 
contacts in the community and had 
established a good working relation- 
ship with many employers. He 
"tracked" every graduating high 
school senior to determine plans for 
further education or the need of a 
job after graduation. 

Every senior in that school had 
personal contact with a person who 
was concerned about his or her 
future plans. All of the recruiting for 
the vocational courses in the high 
school- was done by the occupa- 
tional specialist, who also followed 
those students as they progressed 
through the programs. He did 
employability seminars for teacher^ 
and assisted students in obtaining 
social security applications and 
completing tax forms. 

In another school in the same dis- 
trict, job placement was less of a 
focus for the occupational special- 
ist. $he did not actively seek out 
employment possibilities, but 
passed along to students job infor- 
mation that came to her from the 
placement director in the central 
office. However, her work focused 
more on curriculum-based career 
education. She planned activities in 
career exploration with students, 
both individually and in groups. 
She was often asked by teachers to 
come into classrooms to present 
career units related to various sub- 
ject matter fields. A career informa- 
tion center was available for both 
teachers and students. 

A "career shadowing" day, involv- 
ing the cooperation of the local 
Chamber of Commerce and 20 high 
schools, recently attracted between 
1,800 and 2,000 students who spent 
the day shadowing workers at hun- 
dreds of businesses. The day was 
coordinated through efforts of the 
supervisor of the occupational spe- 
cialists and the specialists in the 
participating schools. 
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In another Florida school system, 
job placement was not a high pri- 
ority. The specialists had no travel 
money, therefore, the} spent almost 
no time outside the school locating 
potential employers. They worked 
with potential dropouts, did testing, 
and supplied career information to 
teachers and students. Career da>s 
were planned and representatives of 

The relationship 
between school 
vocational guidance 
and youth job 
placement . . . must be 
clarified. 

many different occupational fields 
were brought in. One occupational 
specialist felt that students fre- 
quently needed someone to talk to 
and she was often available when 
counselors were not. She tried to get 
students to assume responsibility 
by helping them to understand how 
to go about a getting job — for 
instance, she instructed them on 
techniques for filling out applica- 
tion forms, reading ads, and prepar- 
ing for an interview. In this system, 
those students who did not pass the 
state competency exam were 
assigned to the occupational spe- 
cialist. The specialist would track 
student progress to help them stay 
in school, attain the necessary grad- 
uation requirements, and make real- 
istic decisions aboyt career options. 

The occupational specialist pro- 
gram comes under the Florida Stu- 
dent Services Act which provided 
for the funding of services that 
could include, career education, 
elementary guidance counselors, 
occupational specialists, and place- 
ment specialists. Local districts 
Have encountered conflict because 
funding for the occupational spe- 
cialist programs competes with that 
for the elementary guidance coun- 
selors. In local districts, choices 
between the two programs or com- 
binations thereof have to be made. 

* 



One director of guidance for a large 
system felt that both programs were 
necessary and that each should be 
"line-itemed," rather than one posi- 
tion competing against the, other. 
Although no figures are available, 
one system reported that the fund- 
ing for the program was approx- 
imately two-thirds state and one- 
third local. Excluding any local 
increments, pay scales for ogcupa- 
tional specialists are the same as for 
a teacher with the same experience. 
The fact that similar salaries are 
paid to personnel who may not h#ve 
a degree has been another area of 
concern in some systems. 

Career Information Systems 
and Auxiliary~Personnel 

Other possibilities to assist stu- 
dents in making vocational deci- 
sions might be career information 
systems, such as computer-assisted 
programs, mobile guidance ser- 
vices, and career guidance centers. 
Employment Security Office per- 
sonnel or other designated persons 
may be placed in schools to assist in 
job placement. Working partner- 
ships with local business and 
industry, such as the Atlanta or Bal- 
timore Adopt-a-School programs, 
can be established. 

In California, a career guidance 
center in the San Diego area uses 
mobile^?ans to provide in-service 
training to teachers, counselors, and 
supervisory personnel in area 
schools of about 50 local districts. 
In-depth examinations of changing 
local labor markets are done by staff 
of the guidance center. In a rural dis- 
trict in Wisconsin, a career guidance 
center uses videotapes to capture 
current occupational opportunities 
in the immediate area. 

Computer information systems 
provide a variety of options, all of 
which save time for school guidance 
personnel. Some could be called 
career exploration and information 
systems because they concentrate 
on such components as values, 
decision-making, interests, job- 
clustering, occupational, and 
postsecondary educational infor- 
mation. ^Other systems deal with 
postsecondary education only, often 
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including information about col- 
leges and financial aid Some pro- 
grams are strictly vocational in 
nature, furnishing only occupa- 
tional information. 

Most systems can be handled by a 
well-trained student assistant, with 
results used by students, coun- 
selors, and parents to assist in deci- 
sion making When deciding on a 
computerized system, such factors 
as the target population and 
whether or not the information can 
be easily updated are important. For 
instance, information about finan- 
cial aid to colleges can become 
obsolete in a very short period of 
time if there is no provision for 
updating. Most seem to agree that 
computerized information is valu- 
able, but only as an aid to the guid- 
ance personnel The Florida legisla- 
ture has recently appropriated 
$500,000 to place computerized 
occupational information systems 
in every community college, area 
vocational-technical school, univer- 
sity, and high school in the state. 

In Maryland, some schools 
employ job associates as an addition 
to the guidance team. Their primary 
function is to develop job placement 
opportunities for students on a part- 
time-and full-time basis. The 
Employment Security Office places 
a resident employment counselor in 
- some regional high schools, and 
permits the use of their microfiche 
data and job-bank. 

The Adopt-a-School program is 
ope of the recent programs directed 
by the Atlanta Partnership of Busi- 
ness and Education. Participating 
schools are "adopted" by a business, 
industry, or civic group. Tbtoring, 
career information, and job place- 
ment are among the many services 
that may be provided to a school. 

Conclusion 

This overview has presented vari- 
ous alternatives used in providing 
vocational, guidance. 

State and local systems need to 
clarify the role of vocational guid- 
ance within the context of the total 
guidance program. Plans should 
examine present systems carefully, 
establish the roles for guidance per- 



sonnel, and include resources out- 
side of the educational community 
The relationship between school 
vocational guidance and youth job 
placement as well as institutional 
responsibility for this function must 
be clarified. Should the educational 
system be responsible for job place- 
ment? Should community agencies 
be willing to assume or share the 
task? 

Effective vocational guidance'that 
bridges the movement of students 
into the labor market cannot depend 
on school resources alone. Unless 
local employers cooperate with 
local school personnel, it is always 
going to be difficult to open the 
paths injo the myriad of occupa- 
tions for high school students. Nei- 
ther occupational specialists nor 
the most motivated high school 
counselors will succeed in ferreting 
out the occupational futures for 
high school students without 
assistance from industry. Local 
employers should be included 
either in formal council relation- 
ships or in less formal structures, 
but ones in which the school guid- 
ance personnel can work effectively. 

Even after vocational guidance is 
established as a priority function, 
options still remain regarding the 
types of sfchool personnel best 
suited to perform this service. How- 
ever, schools need to designate a 
specific person or persons who will 

Effective vocational 
guidance that bridges 
the movement of 
students into the labor 
market cannot depend 
on school resources 
alone. 

be primarily responsible for voca- 
tional guidance within each school. 
The positions might be filter by 
counselors who are trained and 
willing to assume the responsibility. 

'Alternatives for staffing voca- 
tional guidance in schools include 

t - 
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adding personnel, such as the 
occupational specialists in Florida 
or the job specialists in Maryland. 
Cooperative ventures between busi- 
ness and industry and school sys- 
tems are shown in the Jobs for 
Delaware Graduates programs, and 
the Atlanta Partnership of Business 
and Education. Occupational guid- 
ance centers could be established by 
school systems on a consortium 
basis. These centers could be staffed 
by occupationally oriented person- 
nel and could be a joint effort with 
the local business and industrial 
community. 

Thus vocational guidance in the 
public schools is handled variously 
and with differing emphasis 
throughout the states of the South- 
ern region. While no one delivery 
system has emerged as a panacea for 
dealing with the problems of transi- 
tion from school to work, several 
general»guid6lines for approaching 
the issue may be offered. It is sug- 
gested: 

1. that vocational*guidanc& be des- 
ignated as a priority within total 
guidance programs by both state 
and local education agencies. 
Personnel assigned to vocational 
guidance should be relieved of 
administrative and clerical tasks 
that interfere with the counseling* 
role. 

2. that strong, purposeful linkages 
be established between school 
systems and business and indus- 
try to deliver informed and effec- 
tive vocational guidance. 

3. that schools, and the commu- 
nity decide who will have 
responsibility for youth job- 
placement. 

4. that vocational guidance in the 
high school be the direct 'respon- 
sibility of a specific person or 
persons well-suited for the role. * 
Delivery systems should be * 

^chosen with reference to state 
and local situations, with the 
involvement of local business 
and industry. 

This edition of-ftegional Spotlight was 
prepared by Lynn M. Cornett, SREB 
research associate. 
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